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CL  The  New  Eugland  Society  of  Saint  Louis  was  or- 
ganized in  1885  for  good  fellowship  and  the  honoring  of 
a  worthy  ancestry. 
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Initiation  Fee $5  00 

Annual  Dues 5  00 

C  Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  En- 
gland birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  fe- 
male native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  society. 

Address 

Augustus  L.  Abbott,  Secretary, 

412  Security  Building. 
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America 


My  country!  'Tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 


My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I  love; 
1  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above! 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong! 
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Our  father's  God!  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  lights- 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


PROCEEDINGS 


AT    THE 


£t»enfte^  ($nnuaf  (Reunion 

* 

HELD 

December  Twenty-First,  1904 

In  Commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  Eighty -Fourth 
Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Buckingham  Hotel,  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  December,  1004. 

The  accompanying  diagram   shows   the   names  of 
those  present.  c 
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(pifgrim  fare  1621 

"They  begane  now  to  gather  in  ye  small  harvest  they 
had,  and  to  fitte  up  their  houses  and  dwellings  against 
winter,  being  all  well  recovered  in  health  and  strength,  and 
had  all  things  in  good  plenty;  for  as  some  were  thus 
imployed  in  affairs  abroad,  others  were  exercised  in  fishing, 
aboutc  codd  and  bass  and  other  fish  of  which  yey  tooke 
good  store,  of  which  every  family  had  their  portion. 

"All  yc  somer  ther  was  no  wante,  and  now  begane  to 
come  in  store  of  foule  as  winter  approached,  of  which  the 
place  did  abound  when  they  came  first  (but  afterwards 
decreased  by  degrees)  and  besids  water  foule,  there  was 
store  of  wild  Turkies  of  which  they    tooke    many,  great 

besids  venison,  etc. 

"Besids  they  had  aboute  a  peck  of  meale  a  week  to  a 
person,  or  now  since  harvest  Indean  corne  to  yl  pro- 
portion." 

Bradford's  History  of  Plimoth  Plantation. 
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Huitres 
Bouillon  de  Volaille 

CELEKY  OLIVES 

Filet  of  Sole  Dieposse 

POMMES    DE    TERRE    IMPERIAL 


Cutlet  de  Agneau  Provencale 

POIS    AMERICAN 

Punch  Romain 


Poulet  grille  sur  Toast 

SWEET  POTATOES   GLACE 
J* 

Salad  Laitue 


MERINGUE  GLACE 


PETIT  FOURS 


Fromage 

DEMI    TASSE 
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FOREFATHERS'   DAY 

Hon.  John   Maynard   Harlan 

And  these  were  they  who  gave  us  birth, 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  sunset  wave 

Who  won  for  us  this  virgin  earth 

And  freedom  with  the  soil  they  gave. 

—Holmes. 


THE  PURITANS 


Hon.  John  E.   Swangkr 

The  depositories  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty. 

— Ha  11  am. 


THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  PRESS 

Hon.   E.   E.   E.    McJimsey 

Our  Fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone, 
Their  strife  is  past — their  triumph  won, 
But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place: — 
A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

21   ^^J9^ 


Mr.  Clinton  Rowell. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society: 

There  is  one  of  the  old  familiar  songs,  many  of  which 
have  been  sung  here  this  evening,  that  seems  to  have 
been  omitted.  I  remember,  when  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now,  away  down  among  the  hills  of  my  native  land, 
they  used  to  sing: 

"Of  all  the  mighty  nations  in  the  east  or  in  the  west, 

The  glorious  Yankee  Nation  is  the  greatest  and  the  best." 

What  part  of  the  world  they  then  considered  to  be 
the  Yankee  Nation  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  state,  for  at 
that  time,  as  you  remember,  it  would  not  have  been 
pleasant  for  us  to  be  called  Yankees  in  Missouri,  or  any- 
where "In  the  land  of  cotton,  cinnamon  seed  and  sandy 
bottom."  But  there  was  a  nation  according  to  our  ideas. 
It  had  no  capital,  it  had  no  laws  of  its  own,  it  had  no 
flag,  but  yet  in  our  estimation  it  was  the  greatest  and  the 
best. 

Perhaps  I  should  qualify  our  estimate  of  ourselves 
b}-  the  story,  so  familiar  to  all,  about  one  of  my  profes- 
sion, who  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the 
State.  ''But,'7  said  a  cynical  adversary,  "there  is  no 
proof  of  it."  "Well,"  he  quickly  replied,  "no  proof  is 
necessary;  I  admit  it."  (Laughter.)  And  so  Ave  Yan- 
kees, at  least  in  our  own  land,  are  ready  to  admit  all  our 
peculiar  supremacy.     A  friend  of  mine  for  many  years, 
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who  has  risen  to  eminence  upon  the  Bench  is  not  much 
given  to  wit,  but  when  he  does  perpetrate  a  joke  it  seems 
almost  vehement  in  its  force.  He  attended,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
somebody,  inadvertently,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
them.  "Why,"  he  says,  "I  think  that  it  is  quite  lucky, 
for  the  Revolution  that  the  fathers  fought  it  instead  of 
their  sons."  (Laughter.)  So,  if  we  meet  to  praise  our 
achievements,  as  we  can  justly,  perhaps  we  had  better 
confine  it  to  the  noble  old  men  of  New  England.  We  are 
still  Yankees,  everywhere.  We  have  never  been 
parsimonious,  though,  in  the  use  of  the  name;  we  have 
always  allowed  others  to  use  it  just  as  freely  as  they 
pleased.  The  Knickerbocker,  however,  is  quite  differ- 
ent. It  is  confined  to  four  hundred  just  now,  and  it  is 
getting  less  and  less  by  marriage  across  the  water. 
(Laughter.)  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  willing  to  be 
called  the  irrepressible  Yankee  wherever  we  dwell,  and 
we  are  willing  others  should  use  the  name  or  have  that 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Even  the  fastidious  Mis- 
sourian  is  sometimes  called  a  Yankee  as  he  travels  in 
other  lands. 

CThree  or  four  years  ago,  I  was  in  New  England 
with  an  old  Confederate  soldier  who  fought  for  four 
years  on  that  side.  He  had  risen  to  eminence  in 
medical  profession  since  the  conflict,  and  had  v  *i 
one  of  its  foremost  members.  He  was  an  intelligent, 
highly  cultivated  and  a  truly  patriotic  man.  He  asked 
me  to  go  with  him  to  some  of  the  old  historic  places 
around  Boston.  We  took  the  Old  Colony  Road  from  that 
city,  and  as  we  journeyed  along,  we  heard  the  conductor 
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call  out  the  historic  names  of  Marslifield,  Duxbury  and 
Plymouth.  As  we  wandered  around  Plymouth  he  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  Kock,  in  the  museum,  in  the  grand 
historic  monument;  hut  he  seemed  anxious  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  old  landmarks,  and  so  we 
climbed  up  on  the  eminence  where  we  could  look  up 
the  little  stream  whose  "sweet  waters"  determined  the 
Pilgrims  to  establish  their  first  settlement  there,  and 
where  we  could  look  out  upon  the  harbor  where  the 
Mayflower  lay  at  anchor.  Looking  at  the  impressive 
scene,  he  said,  at  last,  "My  friend,  I  was  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  as  I  have  often  told  you ;  I  was  in  a  battery 
that  stood  facing  Howard's  guns,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  he  got  our  range  and  tore  our  battery  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  When  we  had  risen  from  the 
dust  and  looked  out  over  the  field,  I  saw  the  retreating- 
lines  of  the  heroic  Pickett  coining  across  the  plain,  and 
I  said  to  myself  then  that  that  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  great  war,  and  so  it  proved.  And  I  have  said,  yet 
later,  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive battles  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  but,  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  although  I  am  still  loyal  to  the  lost  cause, 
that  up  and  down  this  little  stream  in  the  winter  of  1620 
and  '21  a  grander  and  quite  as  decisive  a  conflict  was 
fought,  and  when  the  springtime  came  and  the  May- 
flower sailed  away  and  not  one  of  them  returned,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race."  (Applause.)  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  years 
passed  to  the  scenes  we  next  observed.  And  meanwhile, 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  Old  South  and  the  Old  North 
Church  had  been  built,  upon  whose  belfry  the  beacon 
hung  out  which  bade   Paul   Kevere   take   his   immortal 
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ride.  Out  over  the  route  that  he  took  we  went,  past 
Medford  town  and  Lexington,  to  Concord,  which,  they 
tell  us,  is  much  as  it  was  in  1775.  It  is  true  they  have 
built  a  few  houses,  where  Thoreau  lived,  and  Emerson 
and  Hawthorne;  and  there  are  a  few  new  graves  in  the 
Sleep}^  Hollow  cemetery;  but  still  my  friend  wished  to 
cling  to  the  natural  scenes,  and  we  crossed  the  historic 
bridge.  We  went  up  on  the  hillside  above  where  the 
river  still  runs.  The  same  blue  sky  was  over  our  heads. 
The  autumn  leaves  were  falling  down  on  the  same  earth. 
We  were  breathing  the  same  air  into  which  rang  the 
sharp  voice  of  the  militia  major  in  the  first  warlike 
order  of  our  national  power,  in  obedience  to  which  was 
first  the  "shot  which  was  heard  round  the  world,"  and 
from  which  commenced  a  warfare  that  lasted  for  seven 
years  and  ended  in  the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  These 
twTo  scenes,  so  grandly  historic,  we  may  well  remember 
to-night. 

Gin  the  old  Peruvian  days,  one  of  the  Incas  so  much 
distinguished  himself  and  so  far  extended  his  domains 
that  he  was  given  the  title,  "He  who  changes  the  world." 
May  we  not  justly  claim  for  these  men,  our  ancestors, 
that  they  belong  to  the  class  who  are  entitled  to  be 
placed  among  those  who  changed  the  world? 
CLadies  and  gentlemen,  the  first  toast  of  the  evening, 
as  usual  in  our  entertainments,  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  on  this  occasion  also,  the  Next  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  responded  to  by 
singing  the  first  verse  of  "America,"  found  printed  in 
the  program,  and  we  will  now  rise,  if  you  please,  and 
sing  it. 
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C  (After  the  singing,  the  President  continued:) 
C,We  had  expected,  in  preparing  this  program,  to 
vary  a  little  from  the  usual  course  of  procedure.  We 
always  speak  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  with  reverence, 
but  little  is  said  about  the  mothers,  and  we  thought  of 
inviting  ladies  to  address  us  on  this  occasion;  and  we 
did  it.  We  invited  a  large  number,  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  I  used  to  get  some  negative  answers 
from  the  fair  sex  when  I  was  young,  but  I  never  got  so 
many  consecutively  and  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  did  on 
this  occasion.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  we  were  almost 
broken  hearted  over  the  result.  (Laughter.) 
C,Now,  our  friends  who  have  kindly  come  here  to  ad- 
dress us  are  too  gallant  to  complain  that  they  were  sec- 
ond choice  under  these  circumstances. 
CAmong  the  things  that  St.  Louis  is  proud  of,  and 
she  has  many,  is  the  fact  that  when  Chicago  was  in 
distress  in  1873  St.  Louis  was  the  first,  or  among  the 
first,  to  reach  the  ground  to  assist  her.  Chicago  remem- 
bered that,  and  last  summer,  when  the  world 
was  here  paying  our  Exposition  homage,  Chicago  came 
here  and  named  one  of  the  days  "Chicago  Day,"  and  she 
came  here  fifty  thousand  strong.  Among  those  who 
came  at  that  time  was  our  distinguished  guest  of  the 
evening.  I  can  perhaps  introduce*him  in  no  better  way 
than  by  relating  an  incident  that  I  heard  of  happening 
to  him  out  on  the  grounds,  lie  purchased  a  catalogue 
in  the  Art  gallery,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  asked 
to  exchange  it.  The  man  in  charge  said,  "We  don't  do 
that  as  a  rule,  but  I  will   do  it  for  you,   Mr.    Harlan.'7 
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The  gentleman  thus  addressed  straightened  up  and  re- 
marked, "I  would  like  to  know  how  you  knew  my  name, 
as  I  am  a  stranger  here."  "Well,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
"to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fought  you  in  Chicago  for  sev- 
eral years,  representing  the  gamblers  of  the  worst 
wards  in  Chicago,  and  if  you  don't  remember  me,  I  re- 
member you."  (Laughter.)  He  must  have  thrashed 
the  gambler  into  an  honorable  business.  Mr.  Harlan  is 
one  of  the  men  of  Chicago  who  have  put  their  feet  out 
among  those  who  put  their  feet  the  farthest;  where 
there  are  blows  to  take,  as  well  as  blows  to  give,  in 
bringing  the  municipal  authorities  to  respect  the  gov- 
ernment. When  he  rises  to  address  you,  as  he  has 
kindly  consented  to  do,  you  will  see  that  he  is  both 
physically  and  intellectually  able  to  take  the  blows  and 
to  give  them.     We  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  come 

here  too  late  to  have  time  to  prepare  a  toast  for  him, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  program,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to 

speak  upon  any  subject  he  pleases.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  the  Honorable  John  Maynard  Har- 
lan, of  Chicago.     (Applause.) 


(Response 


i 

Hon.  John  Maynard  Harlan. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

CSome  time  ago,  Mr.  Rowell  wrote  me  a  very  warm 
letter  of  invitation  to  come  here  to-night  and  join  with 
you  in  celebrating  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers.     I  was 
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very  busy,  aud  felt  that  I  bad  not  the  time  which  I 
would  require  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  to  you,  and 
to  myself.  I  wrote  with  great  regret  saying  that  I  could 
not  come.  I  supposed  I  was  not  coming,  but  last  Sat- 
urday morning,  as  I  sat  in  my  office,  a  gentleman   was 

announced  whom  I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 

until  that  time,  but  whom  I  will  scarcely  be  likely  to 
forget  now  that  I  have  met  him.  Tie  floated  into  my 
room  and  proceeded  to  tell  me  in  very  short  order  that 
I  had  made  quite  a  mistake;  that  I  was  coming  to  St. 
Louis;  that  if  need  be  I  could  come  directly  from  the 
train  and  make  a  talk  here  and  take  that  11 :40  train 
home  to-night.  Any  one  who  has  not  been  subjected  to 
the  insinuating  diplomacy  of  the  judge  who  came  to  see 
me,  Judge  Spencer,  perhaps  can  not  appreciate  what  I 
say.  With  a  modesty  that  I  find  is  quite  usual  in  St. 
Louis,  but  is  a  rare,  rare  flower,  a  too  rare  flower  with 
us  in  Chicago  (laughter  from  citizens  of  St.  Louis),  he 
persuaded  me  that  you  needed  me  here  this  evening.  He 
said  nothing  of  the  pleasure  that  you  were  to  give  me; 
be  said  a  great  deal  about  the  pleasure  which  his  imag- 
ination led  him  to  believe  for  the  time,  and  led  me  even 
to  believe,  for  the  time,  that  I  might  give  you.  And  so 
subtle  was  the  flattery,  and  so  keenly  did  he  appreciate 
that  the  Achillean  spot  of  every  Chicago  man  is  the 
thought  that  a  Chicago  man  can  always  give  pleasure 
to  others,  that  he  actually  convinced  me  for  the  moment 
and,  until  he  had  passed  out  of  the  room  and  I  had^iven 
my  word  that  I  would  be  here,  that  I  could  give  you  such 
pleasure  by  coming  that  I  just  had  no  right  to  decline. 
(Laughter.)  I  appreciate  to-night,  as  I  appreciated  the 
moment    he    had    left    me,    that    his    motives    were 
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those  of  altruism;  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  himself 
and  you  so  much  as  he  was  of  me ;  that  he  was  really 
actuated  by  some  kind  of  impulse  toward  me,  designing 
to  give  me  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not  experienced  be- 
fore. And,  knowing  that  I  would  need  to  be  cajoled 
and  persuaded  even  to  my  own  good,  he  allowed  me  thus 
to  think  that  I  was  giving  pleasure  instead  of  receiv-  4 
ing  pleasure.  Now  I  am  here,  and  the  time  that  I  can 
remain  is  very  short,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railroad  will  not  delay  its  train  for  me — 
unless  Judge  Spencer  should  go  down  there  and  talk  to 
the  man ;  and  if  the  judge  will  do  that  and  get  word  back 
to  me  that  he  has  arrived  there  before  the  train  left, 
that  the  engineer  is  in  a  comatose  condition  and  can  not 
leave  until  I  get  there,  then  I  might  take  as  long  as  I 
should  like  to  and  longer  than  you  would  wish  me  to; 
and  then,  too,  I  could  remain  to  hear  what  will  be  said 
by  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me. 
Cjt  is  really  rather  hard  that  one  in  my  position  of 
unpreparation  to-night,  should  have  to  follow  so  elo- 
quent a  speaker  as  Mr.  Eowell,  to  whom  I  have  listened 
with  great  pleasure.  But  there  is  some  consolation  to 
me  in  the  thought  that  I  am  placed  before  the  two  other 
speakers  and  that  this  company  will  be  thereby  saved 
the  disaster  that  so  often  befalls  such  an  occasion  in  the 
nature  of  an  anti-climax.  That  you  are  guaranteed 
a  gai  n  st .     ( La  u  gh  ter . ) 

CThere  are  one  or  two  things  that  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  say,  as  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Howell's  remarks. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  New  England  form 
of  government,  as  we  gather  from  our  reading,  and  as 
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others  of  us,  who  are  older,  may  have  it  from  personal 
experience  back  in  New  England,  is  the  town  meeting. 
Of  course,  with  a  town  meeting  where  all  the  town  was 
present  and  all  of  the  citizens  were  equally  concerned 
in  the  business  thereof,  there  was  little  fear  of  corrup- 
tion ;  there  was  little  fear  of  misgovernment.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  town  were  an  open  book  to  all.  It  was  every 
man's  business  and  was  not,  as  so  often  happens,  now, 
a  case  where  every  man's  business  is  nobody's  business 
It  was  every  man's  business  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
words.  Every  man  who  was  a  taxpayer  recognized  that 
he  had  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  the  money  that  he 
paid.  He  was  therefore  the  more  willing  to  be,  as  every 
man  was,  an  inspector,  a  watch-dog  upon  the  treasury  of 
the  town — a  critic  of  the  public  official  for  whom  he  was 
responsible.  There  was  an  active  participation  by 
every  man  in  the  community  in  the  affairs  and  business 
of  the  government  of  the  community,  and,  of  course, 
money  went  far.  A  dollar  was  made  to  bring  pretty 
close  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  benefit  to  the  community. 
And  there  was  rarely,  if  ever,  those  who  have  read  more 
closely  than  I  have  may  recall  instances  to  the  contrary 
— but  it  is  practically  true  to  say  that  there  was  never 
such  a  thing  as  corruption  in  office.  To-day  we  have 
developed  new  problems.  Our  forefathers  had  their 
problems,  problems  that  appealed  to  their  physical  as 
well  as  to  their  moral  courage.  They  had  to  combat  the 
elements  of  nature,  to  conquer  the  wilderness  and  sub- 
due the  savages.  They  forced  their  way  through  a  new 
frontier  each  year  as  they  went  ahead,  always  preserv- 
ing themselves  against  the  common  enemy,  and  driven 
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and  drawn  together  by  the  common  danger  and  the  nec- 
essity for  a  united  effort  in  the  defense  of  that  which 
they  had  Avon  by  their  physical  and  their  moral  courage. 
That  was  a  day  that  bred  heroes.  It  was  a  day  that 
nurtured  honesty  and  faithfulness  and  morality,  be- 
cause those  were  qualities  that  were  necessary  to  the 
safety,  both  physical  and  mental,  material  and  spiritual, 
of  every  member  of  the  community.  But  now  we  have 
multiplied  and  have  grown  into  large  cities,  and  it  does 
seem  as  though  the  more  the  people  get  together  the  less 
they  know  each  other.  As  though,  after  we  arrive  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  centralization  of  population,  people 
cease  to  take  the  same  interest  in  public  affairs  as  when 
they  had  the  town  meeting.  We  have  been  obliged,  with 
the  passing  of  the  town  meeting,  to  leave  the  conduct  of 
our  local  affairs  to  representatives,  and  we  have  at  the 
same  time  been  tempted  to  harbor  the  thought  that  our 
entire  duty  to  the  community  is  accomplished  when  we 
vote  or,  at  most,  participate  in  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  office.  And  the  result  has  been  that  there  has 
developed  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  and  perhaps  we 
may  say  in  most  of  them,  a  degree  of  festering  corrup- 
tion that  we  never  suspected  until  within  the  last  few 
years  when  efforts  were  made  at  first  by  one  or  two  men, 
here  and  there,  and  then  by  a  larger  number  getting  to- 
gether in  a  disinterested  way,  to  fight  merely  for  com- 
mon honesty  in  the  administration  of  municipal  busi- 
ness. 

CtThe  experience  that  we  have  had  in  Chicago,  and 
the  experience  that  you  have  had  here  in  St.  Louis,  as 
it  appears  to  one  looking  at  it  from  a  distance,  though 
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taking  a  little  different  form,  both  illustrate  the  same 
thing,  and  that  is  that  we  have  developed  a  something, 
which  we  call  public  sentiment,  that  has  in  a  measure 
taken  the  place,  though  not  completely,  of  the  effective 
individual  contact  of  each  man  in  the  community  with 
the  affairs  of  his  community.  This  public  sentiment 
seems  to  restrain  the  men  in  office  from  doing  wrong, 
and  to  awaken  in  them  the  ambition  to  do  right,  some 
of  them  because  they  want  to  do  it,  others  because  they 
realize  that  it  pays,  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
C.Now  I  had  not  intended  to  talk  about  any  particu- 
lar subject,  but  Mr.  Rowell  wrote  me,  not  knowing  of 
Judge  Spencer's  promise  that  I  should  be  assigned  no 
toast  because  I  had  nothing  to  talk  about,  that  the  toast 
"Forefathers'  Day"  had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  that  I 
might  talk  about  anything  in  response  to  such  a  toast. 
Picking  up  one  of  these  programs  here,  on  which  is 
printed  the  toast  assigned  me,  I  read  a  quotation  from 
Holmes,  which  I  am  grateful  for.  I  had  read  it  before, 
although  I  could  not  have  repeated  it  from  memory.  I 
am  going  to  read  it  to  you. 

And  these  were  they  who  gave  us  birth, 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  sunset  wave, 
Who  won  for  us  this  virgin  earth 

And  freedom  with  the  soil  they  gave. 

GThey  won  us  freedom,  but  we  can  not  retain  the 
freedom  unless  Ave  light  for  it.  We  know  it  is  often  said 
that  the  man  that  inherits  a  fortune  does  not  know  how 
to  keep  it.  It  takes  as  much  effort  to  keep  a  good  thing 
as  it  does  to  win  a  good  thing,  and  the  danger  we  have 
to  face  in  all  of  our  large  cities  is  that  we  will  allow 
impcrium  in  impcrio  to  grow  up  that  Avill  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  law  without  being  responsible  to  the  law; 
that  our  freedom  will  slip  between  our  fingers  because 
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we  are  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  freedom  and  the  forms 
of  law  and  do  not  recognize  that  neither  can  be  pre- 
served without  a  constant  struggle.       It  has  seemed  to 
me  as  a  Chicago  man — I  told  you  Ave  were  rather  vain  — 
and  I  suppose  the  same  thing  is  true  of  St.  Louis,  that 
somewhere,   whether  in   Chicago   or    in    St.    Louis,   or 
whether  in  both,  the  American  type  is  to  be  worked  out. 
You   can   not  visualize  him.     No  man   can   define  the 
American  to-day.     We  have    not    yet  worked  out  the 
American  type.       It  is  in  the  making;  it  is  in  the  cru- 
cible.    The  best  blood  of  the  world  is  flowing  here  to-dav 
to  contribute  to  and   make  the  best  possible  man   the 
world  has  known.     Somewhere  in  this  western  country 
is  to  be  fought  out  the  battles  that  are  to  determine  what 
is  to  b<k  tin;    physical    type   of    American    manhood    and 
American  citizenship.       We  have  not  yet   defined   as   a 
real  tiling  what  liberty  means.     We  have  talked  about 
it  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Our  forefath- 
ers fought  for  it  and   won  it.     Our  later   forefathers 
if  you   jdease,   fought   to  preserve   it,   and   both   those 
that  were  defeated  and  those  that  were  victorious  have 
since  fought  side  by  side  in  a  war  where  they  were  all 
glad  to  march  under  the  one  common  flag.  But  wre  have 
not    yet    defined    liberty    as    being    something  which 
is  regulated  by  law.     With  our  forefathers,   it  was  the 
antithesis  of  what  they  had  before  been  accustomed  to; 
the  antithesis  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy.    If  it  is  to  be  a  real  thing,  it  must  be  a  liberty 
regulated  by  law.       The  first  act  in  our  American  life 
that  has  tended  really  to  define  what  is  liberty  regulated 
by  law  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  Hay  market  riot  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.     I  think  this  riot  will  be  written  down 
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in  history  by  the  historian  of  a  hundred  years  hence  as 
one  of  the  epoch-making  events  of  the  world.  Where 
men,  asserting  the  right  to  free  speech,  to  say  what  they 
chose,  where  they  chose  and  when  they  chose,  regardless 
of  the  effect  it  should  have;  where  men  claiming  to  be 
held  not  responsible  for  the  results  of  their  acts  where 
acts  came  in  the  form  of  words  from  the  tongue ;  where 
men  feeling  that  the  right  of  free  speech  meant  abso- 
lutely irresponsible  speech,  were  taught  through  the 
arbitrament  of  law,  in  a  trial  by  jury  that  ran  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  courts  successfully  on  appeal,  that  they  were 
responsible  for  the  results  of  what  they  said  as  well  as 
of  what  they  did — that  was,  to  my  thinking,  the  first 
epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  our  American  civ- 
ilization that  has  begun  to  define  what  a  liberty  regu- 
lated by  laAV  means. 

C,But  we  have  not  yet  finished  the  definition.  You  and 
I  know  that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done  before  the  su- 
premacy of  law  is  recognized — the  law,  the  best  friend 
of  us  all ;  the  law  that  when  it  suffers,  makes  us  feel 
a  keen  sense  of  personal  suffering;  the  law  that,  when 
it  is  stabbed,  we  are  stabbed  with  it;  the  law  that,  when 
it  bleeds,  we  bleed  with  it.  I  do  not  mean  bv  "law"  the 
mere  fleeting  statutes  of  a  day.  I  do  not  mean  the  ordi- 
nances of  a  single  generation ;  I  mean  that  orderly  pro- 
cedure which  compels  men  to  recognize  the  right  of  all 
men  to  do  as  they  please,  so  long  as  the  equal  right  of 
other  men  is  not  prejudiced  by  their  conduct.  Law,  not 
one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow;  not  one 
thing  at  Athens  and  another  at  Koine,  and  another  at 
Washington,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis ;  but  law,  one  to-day, 
yesterday  and  to-morrow;  law,  one,  immutable  and  for- 
ever, the  best  friend  of  us  all.     We  have  got  to  fight  to 
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keep  it,  as  our  forefathers  fought  to  win  it.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

CThe  President :    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  remember 

that  it  was  in  1840  that  they  had  an  election  in  the 
United  States  called  the  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider 
Campaign,  which  first  introduced  music  as  a  part  of 
campaigning.  The  election  in  Maine  which  took  place 
then,  as  now,  in  September,  seemed  to  determine  the 
result,  and  that  Harrison  was  to  be  elected,  and  the 
whole  Whig  party,  all  over  the  United  States  broke  out 
in  the  song : 

Maine  went 

Hell  bent 
For  Governor  Kent 

And  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

CThat  is  the  way  Missouri  went  in  Nineteen  hundred 
and  four.      (Laughter.) 

([Although  there  is  no  politics  in  the  New  England 
Society,  we  are  all  Puritans,  not  statesmen — Missou- 
rians,  and  not  grammarians,  as  somebody  has  said — if 
we  had  dreamed  that  such  a  thing  might  happen,  if  in 
the  wildest  flight  of  imagination  we  could  have  con- 
ceived of  such  a  thing  being  possible,  if  one  of  those  as- 
trologers from  China  or  Japan,  or  India  out  on  the  Pike, 
had  predicted  that  Missouri  would  have  gone  Republi- 
can (laughter),  then  we  might  have  turned  this  into 
a  political  meeting,  but  Ave  received  no  such  intimation; 
still  we  did  think  it  was  proper  to  invite  here  on  this 
occasion  one  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the  contest 
and  came  out  successful.  And  we  have  given  him  the 
subject  of  "The  Puritans."  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  in  response  to  that  toast,  the  Honorable  John 

E.  Swanger,  the  newly  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Mis- 
souri.    ( Applause. ) 
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By  Hon.  John  E.  Swanger. 

"The  depositories  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty." — Hallam. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New 
England  Society: 

CTkere  stands  before  you  another  victim  to  the  se- 
ductive speech  and  personal  magnetism,  and  hypnotic 
influence  of  Judge  Selden  P.  Spencer.  You  have  asked 
me  to  drink  to  the  Puritan ;  I  know  what  that  drink 
must  be.  For,  if  I  drink  the  drink  the  Puritan  drank, 
cold  water  is  the  drink  for  me.  (Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  being  greeted  with  laughter  the  while.) 
That  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Nation.  (Laughter.) 
She  certainly  ought  not  to  "knock"  on  that — on  the  bev- 
erage, anyhow. 

Gj,  too,  have  been  pressed  for  time  to  prepare  a  re- 
sponse to  the  toast,  and  so  I  have  had  to  come  before 
you,  as  did  the  distinguished  guest  who  has  just  spoken, 
with  an  extemporaneous  speech,  but  I  took  a  little  fur- 
ther precaution  than  he,  and,  for  fear  that  the  press 
might  not  be  furnished  with  an  exact  copy  of  my  re- 
marks and,  therefore,  awaiting  and  expectant  world 
might  not  get  the  news  fresh  in  the  morning,  I  con- 
cluded I  would  put  it  in  manuscript  form  and  bring  it 
with  me. 

CjCngland  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Puritan,  and  the 
child's  playground.  But  New  England  was  the  field 
where  he  planted,  and  America  and  the  world  are  yet 
eating  the  fruits  of  that  planting.  His  coming  was  the 
heraldry    of    a    new,    a    strange    man.     No     trumpet 
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blew  the  blast,  nor  cymbal's  clang  gave  notice  of  his 
advent  upon  the  stage  of  the  centuries.  His  entrance 
was  the  tread  of  heavy,  awkward  feet,  clad  in  brogan 
shoe,  yet  at  that  tread  thrones  trembled,  and  purpled 
royalty,  cowering,  slunk  as  quarry  slave  before  the  mas- 
ter's lash.  He  came  not  as  the  savage  Hun  or  Goth 
with  spear  and  sword  to  pillage  and  to  burn.  He  sought 
not  castles  wherein  list  showed  feast  and  revel, 
nor  did  he  trample  e'en  a  petal  of  love's  sweet  flowers 
beneath  his  heavy  feet.  He  marched  with  conquering 
tramp,  and  dared  to  battle  and  to  die,  but  his  battle  song 
was  hymn,  and  his  dying  moan  was  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  When  first  he  came,  the  stage  was  gorgeous 
with  the  tawdry  tinsel  of  title  power.  Elizabeth  had 
been  there  acting — the  most  wonderful  actor  known  in 
the  drama    of   nations!       She   was   the  heroine,   about 
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ambitious  soared  to  loftiest  air.  Those  were  days  of  ac- 
tion. Tremendous  and  almost  resistless  energy  was 
there.  The  blood  ran  like  lightning  along  men's  veins. 
It  was  an  actor's  age.  There  was  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  Ben  Johnson,  men  of  letters,  there  was 
Baleigh,  teaching  the  world  how  chivalrous  knight  doth 
love.  There  was  Bacon,  with  brain  as  luminous  as  that 
of  Plato,  laying  man's  hand  gently  in  the  hand  of  nature 
and  teaching  us  to  know.  And,  too,  behold  him, 
mighty  spirit !  William  Shakespeare !  Shout  aloud  at 
his  coming,  for  it  is  he  that  poured  out  for  us  and  all 
posterity  the  swelling,  the  heroic,  the  sublime  sympho- 
nies of  love  and  battle,  mingled  with  the  umtterings  of 
remorse,  the  cooings  of  hope,  the  dying  accents  of  de- 
spair.    Such  a  stage,  such  drama,  such  actors! 
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CElizfbeth  dies.  The  curtain  is  rung  down.  It  rises 
agai*^  hew  players  are  there,  but  oh,  how  different! 
Chivalry  sought  to  bring  back  the  splendor — but  could 
not.  Elizabeth  was  gone,  and  chivalry  which  had  fes- 
tered under  gilded  cloak,  sickened,  shrivelled  and  de- 
cayed. Charles  Stuart  came  to-  reign — and  then  came 
Cromwell  and  Cromwell  was  the  Puritan.  He  tore  the 
mask  from  hypocrisy,  and  left  the  falseness  of  boasted 
knighthood  standing  before  the  world   like  a   grinning 

skeleton.  He  sent  the  head  of  Charles  rolling  in  the 
dust,  and  there  erected  an  altar  to  man  and  to  God. 
C&reat  Milton  took  the  lyre,  smote  on  all  the  chords 
and  sung  for  the  ages — and  Milton  was  Puritan.  That 
was  the  Puritan  in  England.  But  England  was  not  the 
latest  and  best  stage  for  the  Puritan.  He  loved  nature 
and  nature's  God.  He  loved  freedom  and  taught  the 
brotherhood  and  equality  of  man.  He  revolted  at  false- 
ness, hollowness,  hypocrisy.  He  must  leave  the  Egypt 
of  falsehood,  insincerity,  tyranny,  and  seek  a  Canaan  of 
liberty  and  truth.  He  came  to  New  England.  Came, 
did  I  say?  Nay,  wintry  winds  from  gray  and  turbulent 
sky  did  push  and  drive  in  unknown  track,  until  that 
barque  touched  shore,  and  there  midst  December's  drift- 
ing snows,  the  Puritan,  with  brave,  strong  step,  and 
faithful  heart,  built  Freedom's  altar  and  with  prayer 
and  hymn,  did  dedicate  to  you  and  me  and  all  who  are 
yet  to  be,  with  love's  sweetest  song— Liberty.  He  was 
here — so  was  the  forest,  so  was  the  winter,  so  was  the 
savage,  so  was  danger,  so  were  Avant  and  hunger  and 
death.  But  he  faltered  not.  Faith  was  his,  courage 
was  his.     Out  of  the  forest  he  hewed  a  home,  and  dedi- 
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cated  it  to  love.  Of  the  wild  beast,  he  stored  his  meat, 
and  from  savage  tribes  made  mart  for  merchandise. 
CThe  gloomy  forests  were  illumined  by  his  simple  ways 
and  mingling  with  the  sighing  winds  was  his  morning 
thanksgiving,  his  evening  praise.  Nor  did  man  come 
alone.  Puritan  womanhood  was  there.  There  to  love, 
to  suffer,  to  sacrifice,  to  die.  There  to  do,  as  she  always 
does,  her  full  share  in  lifting  man  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Puritan  woman,  there  with  her  loom  and  wheel,  there 
with  axe  and  hoe,  there  beside  of  man — not  above,  not 
below,  not  a  doll,  not  a  dress  frame,  not  a  butterfly,  but 
by  his  side,  equal  with  him  a  helpmeet,  a  wife,  a  mother, 
a  sister — that  was  the  Puritan  woman.  Woman  there, 
yes,  there,  the  first  sacrifice.  There  in  her  windowless 
palace  of  rest  where  the  summer's  sun  and  the  winter's 
snow  followed  each  other  to  decorate  the  sepulcher  of 
the  first  Puritan  martyr  in  New  England.  Sacred 
place,  that  grave;  disturb  it  not,  desecrate  it  never; 
rather  let  it  forever  be  a  shrine  where  love  shall  make 
its  pilgrimage  from  the  far  off  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and, 
coming  there,  mingle  its  psalm  with  the  moaning  dirges 
of  the  Atlantic  in  singing  the  name  of  Puritan  Rose 
Standish. 

CAnd  what  kind  of  people  were  these,  whom  destiny 
had  pushed  out  upon  this  wild,  new  stage?  Plain  in 
manner  and  dress.  Yes,  so  plain  that  by  the  silken-clad 
aristocracy  of  their  time  they  were  scoffed  at  and 
counted  as  of  low  degree.  But  the  Puritan  recked  not 
for  all  these;  he  was  as  immovable  as  the  hills  when 
conscience  did  approve,  and  with  his  Bible  book  and 
faith  in  God  he  lived  that  simple  life  of  devotion  to  duty, 
as  he  apprehended  it,  which  was    as  beautiful    as    a 
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mother's  self-sacrifice,  stern  and  pitiless  as  a  New  Eng- 
land's winter  storm  toward  sin  in  any  guise,  but  as  ten- 
der towards  wife,  mother,  babe,  as  any  heart  that  ever 
beat.  lie  was  the  knight  in  a  new  and  illustrious  chiv- 
alry. New  England's  knighthood — knighthood  of  man 
battling  for  purity  of  thought,  life  and  life,  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
CT.No  wonder,  (hen,  that  painpeiMMl  scions  of  aristocracy, 
gouty  willi  long  iViirtl  and  revel,  should  look  upon  this 
strange,  new,  ill-panoplied  knight  with  tierce  disdain, 
and  call  him  to  combat  with  sharpest  steel.  No  wonder 
that  deepest  hate  should  rankle  in  the  heart  of  men  who 
saw  their  falseness  and  hypocrisy  laid  bare.  But  the 
new  chivalry  was  triumphant,  for  its  cause  was  liberty's 
cause,  and,  therefore,  God's  cause.  The  new  chivalry 
was  trimphant,  and,  being  triumphant,  we  see  to-day  a 
nation  rejoicing  in  a  civilization  of  such  transcendent 
splendor  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  look  to  us  and  to 
our  country  and  see  men  walking  as  in  midday  sun. 
dAnd  who  are  these  men?  Whose  names  have  made 
this  illustrious  history?  Come  with  me  to  Freedom's 
hallowed  temple,  where  immortal  fame  has  written 
upon  the  tablet,  the  imperishable  tablet  of  the  heart  of 
the  centuries,  and  see  there  the  names  shining  in  the 
letters  of  living  fire.  Will  you  call  the  roll  to-night? 
Then  read  the  names  of  Carver,  of  Winthrop,  of  Wither - 
spoou,  of  Williams,  of  Garrison,  of  Channing,  of  Web- 
ster, of  Phillips,  of  Beecher,  of  Sumner,  of  Stowe.  You 
read  off  a  thousand  names  that  will  go  on  and  on  down 
the  ages,  undimmed  in  lustre  still,  the  inspiration  of 
every  liberty-loving  American  citizen. 
C.And  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  Puritan?     He  taught 

us  the  equality  of  man.     To  him  there  was  to  be,  there 
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should  be,  no  caste.  There  had  been  men  who  were 
thought  born  to  hold  the  sceptre  forever,  and  men  who 
were  born  to  hold  the  hoe  and  to  carry  the  hod  forever. 
The  Puritan  came  upon  the  stage  and  he  bridged  the 
gulf;  and  the  boy  with  the  hoe  left  the  hoe  and  started 
upward  and  finally  reached  the  sceptre  and  swayed  it 
over  a  happy  people.  They  taught  us  the  equality  of 
man.  There  was  a  time  Avhen  man  was  thought  to  be  only 
lit  to  be  builded  into  the  walls  of  castles  and  of  cities,  a 
people  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  boundary 
line  of  the  nations.  Puritanism  said  that  man  was  val- 
uable ;  that  the  only  aristocracy  there  was,  was  the  aris- 
tocracy of  mind  and  heart.  Only  he  who  watered  the 
beds  of  the  human  heart  with  drops  of  hope  and  joy  and 
peace  and  liberty  was  fit  to  be  called  among  the  royalty 
of  men.  He  taught  the  equality  of  man.  lie  taught  the 
democracy  of  man,  and,  teaching  it,  he  gave  to 
us  an  inspiration  that  led  the  fathers  on  and  on  until 
the  American  republic  blossomed  and  bloomed  and  now 
bears  the  richest  fruitage  of  national  life  to  her  millions 
of  happy  children. 

CAgain  I  say,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  hail,  all  hail  to 
the  Puritan !  He  does  not  live  now  in  New  England 
alone;  he  is  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  is  not  to 
be  termed  by  the  narrow  term  of  Yankee.  He  is  the 
man  that  believes  in  the  democracy  of  man.  And  believ- 
ing that  we  have  eighty  millions  of  Puritans  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  believing  that  this  great 
nation  of  ours  is  one  grand  nation  of  Puritans,  and  this 
republic  of  ours,  founded  upon  the  Puritan  idea,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  beacon  light  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  to  go  on  and  on,  I  believe,  in  still  greater  triumphs 
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and  still  greater  glory,  again  I  say,  hail,  all  bail  to  the 
Puritan  !      ( Prolonged  applause. ) 

G,The  President :  The  brilliant  editor  of  the  St.  Jo- 
seph Gazette,  known  all  over  the  West  as  such,  Mr.  Mc- 
Jiinsey,  has  come  here  kindly  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
"The  Pilgrim  and  The  Press."  I  am  myself  a  little  cu- 
rious to  see  how  the  two  can  be  considered  together; 
whether  the  Pilgrim  could  get  along  without  the  press, 
or  the  press  could  get  along  without  the  Pilgrim. 
Surely,  when  he  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  he  didn't  buy 
a  newspajXT  the  first  thing,  the  same  as  you  do  now 
when  you  come  back  from  Europe.  I  don't  know  but 
my  friend  will  give  us  an  "interview"  with  one  of  the 
old  Fathers.  The  fact  that  they  have  been  dead  two  or 
three  hundred  years  makes  no  difference  with  an  active, 
vigorous,  ambitious  newspaper  man.  And  again,  may 
I  go  back  to  one  of  the  semiannual  witticisms  of  my 
friend,  the  judge.  lie  was  having  a  case  tried  before 
him  between  some  spiritualists,  and  one  of  the  witnesses 
was  what  is  called  a  medium.  The  lawyer,  who  was 
cross-examining,  asked  her  to  tell  what  somebody  said 
to  her  and  she  answered,  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
what  he  said  in  the  flesh,  or  what  he  said  after  death,  as 
a  spirit?"  The  lawyer  was  willing  to  make  her  ridic- 
ulous, and  he  answered,  "I  don't  care."  But  my  friend, 
the  judge,  promptly  interfered,  "Wait!  Before  the 
spirits  can  testify  in  this  court,  they  must  come  forward 
and  be  sworn."  (Laughter.)  I  promise  the  distin- 
guished editor  that  he  can  produce  such  an  interview 
without  any  such  restrictions  in  this  presence.  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  to  respond  to  this  toast, 
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the  Honorable  E.  E.  E.  McJimsey,  of  St.  Joseph.     (Ap- 
plause. ) 

By  Hon.  E.  E.  E.  McJimsey. 


Our  Fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone, 
Their  strife  is  past — their  triumph  won, 
But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place: — 
A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

Mr.  Toast  master,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

CTo  use  a  trite  yet  easily  understandable  phrase,  I  am 
glad  to  be  here.  Glad  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
Imprimis,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  where  good  cheer,  good 
fellowship,  good  wine,  the  presence  of  chivalrous  and 
happy-hearted  men,  the  radiant  beauty  and  entrancing 
smile  of  woman  woo  and  inspire  us  like  breezes  gently 
blown  from  banks  of  summer  bloom.  Moreover,  I  am 
not  unappreciative  of  the  rare  and,  to  me,  priceless  priv- 
ilege, which  this  occasion  affords  of  having  my  say, 
while  she  of  the  "gentler  sex" — a  misnomer  by  man's 
innate  chivalry  bestowed — sits  silent  by,  or,  for  this  lit- 
tle hour,  experiences  the  vexations  and  limitations  un- 
der which  masculinity  labors  lifelong  of  slipping  a  word 
in  edgewise  now  and  then.  (Laughter.)  Then  again, 
I  count  it  an  honor  indeed  that  your  committee  should 
have  passed  by  so  many  distinguished  and,  I  doubt  not, 
available  men  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Editorial 
Engineers  to  offer  one  so  unworthy  and  little  known  an 
opportunity  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  gracious 
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and  nobly-descended  company  and  voice  a  humble  praise 
or  defense  of  the  greatest  force  and  factor  in  the  enlight- 
enment and  progress  of  the  world,  the  Press.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Cj  do  not  forget  that  the  subject  to  which  I  am  ex- 
pected to  address  my  brief  and  brilliant  remarks  is  a 
dual  one — The  Pilgrim  and  the  Press — but  I  shall  dwell 
upon  the  former  in  terms  most  vague  and  few,  since 
whatever  information  I  might  try  to  impart  concerning 
him  would,  on  account  of  the  multitudinous  years  inter- 
vening between  his  disappearance  and  my  advent,  be  in 
large  part  tradition  or  hearsay;  and  for  the  further  and, 
to  me,  more  important  reason  that  fate  or  Providence 
having  put  our  lives  so  far  apart,  we  can  not  hear  each 
other  speak,  he  is  in  a  position  neither  to  appreciate  nor 
repay  whatever  commendation  or  compliment  I  might 
on  him  bestow.  (Laughter.)  The  only  kind  of  reci- 
procity I  believe  in  is  the  reciprocity  that  reciprocates. 
(More  laughter. )  Being  a  newspaper  man,  quite  nat- 
urally my  ruling  preference  is  for  the  men  and  things 
of  the  present;  though  an  impartial  public  very  prob- 
ably would  say  that  it  is  as  much  the  province  and  the 
duty  of  the  up-to-date  newspaper  to  reprint  the  oc- 
currences of  three  centuries  ago  as  to  publish  under 
startling  headlines  imagination's  fertile  and  far-fetched 
recitals  of  events  that  never  did  happen  and  never  will. 
( Prolonged  laughter. ) 

Gil  ow  ever,  I  have  no  purpose  nor  desire  to  disavow  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers.  I  purposely  include  the  latter,  for  without 
them  the  former  had  been  up  against  their  finish  from 
the  very  start.  (Laughter.)  And  doubtless  the  souls 
of  many  who  grace  this  festal  board  to-night  had  never 
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come  to  gladden  and  enrich  the  earth  with  their  brav- 
ery, beauty  and  noblity.  I  revere  the  pilgrims  for  their 
worth,  and  render  unto  them  thanks  almost  too  deep 
to  be  expressed  in  tears  or  terms  for  that  I  did  not  have 
to  live  contemporary  with  and  their  little  band  among. 
(More  laughter.)  Mayhap  the  historians  and  the  art- 
ists of  that  time  are  to  blame  for  it,  but  I  can  not  think 
of  the  solemn  aspect,  the  grim  visage,  of  those  May- 
flower voyagers  without  feeling  myself  under  deep  and 
lasting  obligations,  to  whoever  is  responsible  for  it,  for 
setting  me  here  instead  of  there.  (Laughter.) 
OjBut,  considering  the  dangers  and  hard  conditions 
hemming  them  round,  can  we  wonder  that  they  looked 
upon  life  and  themselves  as  propositions  all  too  serious 
to  admit  of  laughter,  of  levity,  and  the  many  humorous 
k'asides"  which  go  to  make  life  hearty,  wholesome,  sane 
and  sweet?  There  was  little  in  their  bleak  surround- 
ings to  inspire  in  them  the  spirit  of  gaiety  or  of  song. 
Their  natures  were  stern,  solemn,  stubborn,  like  the  en- 
vironment wherein  they  worked.  They  were  admirably 
fitted  to  the  times  and  trials  'mid  which  they  wrought 
and  fought  and  endured  with  a  patience  and  persistency 
more  than  merely  human.  Men  of  a  more  effeminate 
fibre  and  a  temperament  more  poetic  had  been  unsuited 
because  unequal  to  the  mighty  task  which  confronted 
them,  that  of  preparing,  the  way,  with  means  most  mar- 
vellously meagre,  for  the  establishment  of  the  greatest 
government  whereof  historian,  orator  or  poet  ever  told 
or  sung.  But  great  beyond  compare  as  were  the  Pil- 
grims' sacrifice  and  service  to  the  world,  I  would  not  for 
all  the  world  that  good  Pilgrim  be.  Many  of  his  beliefs 
and  customs  are  to  me  rigorous,  repellant  or  reason- 
lacking  quite.     The  Pilgrims  set  out  on  their  long  and 
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perilous  voyage  over  the  wide  and  wintry  seas  for  the 
purpose,  so  we  are  told,  of  finding  in  this  New  World  a 
place  where  they  might  worship  God  unmolested  and  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  no  conscience  but  their 
own.  To  prove  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and  to  give 
warning  of  their  divorcement  for  all  time  from  all 
forms  of  religious  intolerance,  they  made  it  their  rule 
to  go  ever  armed  with  musketry  to  church,  to  keep  the 
savage  red  man  at  a  safe  distance,  so  we  are  told,  but 
also  as  a  stern  and  sufficient  argument  to  dissuade  any 
stray  doubter  or  dissenter  who  might  happen  in  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  sanity  and  safety  to  worship 
(Jod  according  to  the  dictates  of  no  conscience  but  their 
own.      (Laughter.) 

GWith  all  their  greatness  and  their  grit  of  soul,  they 
had  their  limitations  and  their  littlenesses,  that  we 
know.  Intense  was  their  hatred  of  intolerance,  yet 
they  pursued  and  punished  witchcraft  to  a  fare  ye  wTell. 
What  they  would  have  done  to  Aunt  Carrie  Na- 
tion would  have  been  something  fierce.  Poor,  demure 
Nan  Patterson  they  would  have  covered  all  over  with 
scarlet  letters;  and  our  souls  are  thought-sick  in  con- 
templation of  what  punishment  dire  they  would  have 
visited  on  Cassie  Chadwick  for  bilking  the  bankers  and 
for  her  misunderstood  and,  therefore,  unappreciated 
efforts  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  world  by  the  rep- 
lica signature  of  the  millionaires. 

C,But  we  must  say  we  honor  the  Pilgrim  for  one  thing : 
he  minded  his  own  business.  In  addition  thereto,  he 
minded  everybody's  else.  (Laughter.)  We  of  to-day 
are  a  trifle  muddy  and  uncertain  concerning  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  Providence.     He    never   was.     When 
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Providence  got  a  little  mixed,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
those  early  and  experimental  days  the  Pilgrim  was  there 
— Pilgrim  on  the  spot — to  guide  aright  and  set  all 
crooked  matters  straight.  He  took  himself,  so  Ave  feel, 
a  trifle  over  seriously,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  get 
around  to  it,  everything  else  he  could  get  his  hands  on 
—  always  honestly,  of  course.  He  believed  in  hard 
work  and  plain  dress,  especially  for  Mrs.  Pilgrim. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  He  was  such  a  matter-of- 
fact  personage  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
Pilgrim  ever  "a  wooing  went,"  though  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  indubitable  and  overwhelming  proof  that  he 
did  bill  and  coo  and  court  and  claim  after  a  fashion, 
which  judged  by  results,  we  are  constrained  to  concede 
was  richly  productive  and  I  doubt  not  supremely  heart 
and  soul-satisfying. 

CBut  maugre  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  the  Pilgrim  had 
that  within  him  which  made  him  of  the  truly  great  and 
gave  him  to  stand  unbowed,  unbroken  through  the  cen- 
turies as  the  highest,  noblest  exemplar  of  constancy  and 
courage,  of  faith  in  God  and  in  the  human  soul,  of  adher- 
ence to  lofty  and  fixed  ideals,  that  ever  yet  has  uplifted, 

enriched  and  glorified  this  our  brave  and  beautiful  new 
world. 

Git  is  the  spirit  that  animated  and  sustained  the  May- 
flower few;  and  gave  them  the  faith,  the  hope  and  the 
will  to  endure  so  nobly,  to  dare  so  heroically,  that  their 
dream  of  a  government  of  religious  freedom,  of  political 
equality,  of  liberty  under  law,  might  be  realized  on 
earth — I  say  it  was  that  spirit  which,  in  every  crisis 
since,  has  more  than  met  the  test  and  proved  itself  of 
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divine  origin,  direction  and  sustainment.  (Prolonged 
applause. ) 

Hit  is  that  spirit,  indomitable  whatever  hardship  or 
hazard  confronts,  which  overrides  all  obstacles  and  con- 
verts all  difficulties  and  dangers  into  benefits. 
Gjt  is  that  spirit,  confident  and  determined  always, 
which  supplants  savagery  with  civilization,  adds  the 
beauty  of  art  to  the  wealth  and  wonder  of  nature  and 
makes  paradisaical  the  lone  waste  places  of  the  world. 
CE.lt  is  that  spirit,  resolute  and  resourceful  always, 
which  makes  the  desert  to  bloom  and  blossom  and  bear, 
bids  the  great  cities  rise,  majestic  opens  wide  the  door 
to  great  and  golden  opportunity. 

ftYes,  it  is  that  spirit,  wise,  confident,  courageous,  self- 
centered  always,  which  prompts  American  soldiery  to 
go  down  to  the  woeful  fields  of  war  in  defense  of  na- 
tional unity  and  integrity,  commands  American  seaman- 
ship to  ride  the  seas  of  the  wide,  wide  world  in  right  and 
triumph,  and  inspires  American  statesmanship  to  un- 
dertake the  hard  the  heavy  and  the  heroic  tasks  which, 
rightly  dared  and  done  give  splendor  to  the  American 
name,  renown  and  glory  to  the  American  flag.  (Loud 
applause. ) 

CWhat  parallel  or  relation  between  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Press?  This :  That  as  the  former  was  the  prophet, 
priest  and  plenipotentiary  of  Divinity  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  so  now  the  press  is  the  voice  and  agent 
of  Heaven  in  the  dissemination  of  truth,  the  obliteration 
of  ignorance,  the  establishment  of  law,  of  order  and  of 
justice. 

CMore  than  Plato  and  Shakespeare,  more  than  all  the 
multitudinous  books  of  the  modern  philosophers,  poets, 
romancers  or  historians,  the  newspaper  of  the  day  is  the 
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herald  of  light,  the  forerunner  of  progress,  the  ever- 
welcome  guest  whose  coming  imparts  to  dull  and  daily 
routine  an  interest  and  variety  not  to  be  had  from  any 
other  thing. 

GjEolding,  as  I  do,  that,  compared  to  the  editor's,  all 
other  professions  are  secondary  and  commonplace,  I 
find  it  difficult  indeed  to  refer  to  it  in  terms  which,  to 
the  uninitiated,  would  not  seem  extravagant  and  ful- 
some overpraise.  To  do  justice  to  so  great  a  theme  as 
the  press  is  an  undertaking  neither  within  the  scope  of 
my  humble  abilities  nor  confinable  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  brief  fractional  hour. 

CU  am  aware  of  the  imperfections  and  mistakes  of  the 
modern  newspaper,  but  1  know  that  despite  all  these, 
there  is  no  other  institution  under  the  sun  quite  so  in- 
timately related  to,  quite  so  reflective  of,  this  Time's 
truly  wonder  age,  its  marvelous  dreams,  discoveries  ami 
achievements. 

Git  is  the  eye  that  never  sleeps;  the  brain  ever  alive, 
active,  alert;  the  pulse  that  throbs  instant  responsive  to 
the  glad  or  sorrowful  heartbeat  of  the  world. 
Gjt  is  also  the  supreme  offender.  Few  of  us,  I  dare 
say,  who  have  not  resolved  at  some  time  in  our  lives  to 
cast  it  out  as  a  guilty  thing  despised,  for  that  it  inter- 
fered with  some  of  our  nice-laid  schemes  for  pilfering 
the  public  purse,  or,  as  is  too  often  and  regretfully  the 
case,  because  it  gave  the  hurt,  necessary,  or  uninten- 
tional, to  our  own  or  the  feelings  of  those  we  love.  But 
nothing  can  bar  it  out,  and  no  day  is  complete  wherein 
it  fails  us.  So  eager  and  tiptoe  expectant  have  we  be- 
come that  the  daily  press  must  gather  for  us  the  news  of 
the  world  ere  it  be  a  few  hours  old  and,  where  competi- 
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tion  is  keen,  anticipate  the  birth  of  events  by  many 
moons.  (Laughter.)  Like  another  Ariel  it  puts  a 
girdle  around  the  earth  "as  soon  as  think  the  place 
where  it  would  be"  and  mixes  actual  and  impossible, 
giving'  us  in  this  otherwise  prosaic  and  workaday  world 
romance  and  reality  together  blent  in  the  glory  and 
freshness  of  a  dream. 

Unto  it  all  ways  are  open ;  all  difficulty  easy;  all  un- 
dertakings possible.  You  will  recall,  I  know,  how  the 
press  solves,  over  night,  the  problems  concerning  which 
statesmen  have  groped  and  labored  for  years.  Para- 
mount public  questions,  like  the  tariff,  militarism,  ex- 
pansion, the  trusts,  "where  did  he  get  it"  and  "who 
pasted  Billy  Patterson?"  are  as  plain  to  it  as  way  to 
parish  church,  and  as  easy  of  solution  as  rolling  off  a 
log.  When  Congress  and  the  President  are  hesitating 
whether  or  not  to  avoid  or  declare  Avar,  it  summons  the 
nations  to  arms,  marshals  the  battalions,  puts  the  war 
craft  in  operation,  strips  them  for  tight,  gives  the  com- 
mands "forward"  and  "tire,"  and  whips  the  other  nation 
to  a  standstill  in  less  time  than  you  can  say  "scat."  It 
knows  the  precise  time  when  to  play  "bull"  or  "bear"  on 
'change;  can  handle  a  public  deficit  or  surplus  with 
equal  poise  and  facility;  anticipate  the  nominations  and 
forewrite  tin1  platforms  of  all  the  parties;  designate 
when  the  government  shall  stand  pat  and  when  to  cry 
fraud  and  demand  a  new  deal. 

I  know — how  do  I  know?  Because  I  have  done  it 
over  and  over  again.     (Laughter.) 

The  way  to  make  Port  Arthur  tumble  like  a  house  of 
cards ;  the  way  to  surround  Kuropatkin's  army  and  en- 
force its  surrender ;  the  way  to  ensnare  or  annihilate  the 
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Baltic  fleet;  the  way  to  rout  and  scout  the  last  Russian 
out  of  all  Manchuria,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship 
or  a  single  man. 

All  things  are  easy  to  who  knows   how.     The   press, 

true  Pilgrim  in  power  and  prescience,  always  and 
everywhere  knows  how.     (Prolonged  applause. ) 

The  President:     We  Avill   close  with   the   singing   of 
America. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  was 
held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  February  28,  1905. 
Vice  President  Horatio  D.  Wood,  presided. 


The  following  officers  were  elected: 


President. 
Selden  P.  Spencer. 


Vice-Presidents. 

John  W.  Day. 
C.  W.  S.  Cobb. 
W.  B.  Douglas. 


Executive  Committee, 

Clinton  Rowell. 
W.  B.  Homer. 


Treasurer. 
George  M'.  Bartlett. 

Secretary. 
A.  L.  Abbott. 
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REPORT  OF  GEO.  M.  BARTLETT,  TREASURER  OF  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  SOCIETY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1905. 

Receipts. 

February  29,  1904. 

Cash  on  band $1,730  64 

Collections — 

104  annual  dues  at  $3  520  00 

47  guests  at,  $2.50   117  50 

6  initiations  at  $5  30  00 

Interest  on  time  deposit   44  00 


$2,442  14 

Expenditures. 

Printing  proceedings  1903   $  91  25 

Notice   3  75 

Postage  and  envelopes 8  48 

Banquet — 

Diagrams  and  cards   19  45 

Speakers 202  65 

Stenographer 26  00 

Menus   34  50 

Guests  at  hotel 11  35 

Table    249  00 


$    646  43 
Balance  on  hand   1,795  71 


$2,442  14 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouch- 
ers of  George  M.  Bartlett,  Treasurer  of  the  New  England  Society, 
and  find  them  correct. 

The  balance  March  14,  1905,  is  $1,795.71,  covered  by  certificate 
of  deposit  of  the  Third  National  Bank,  dated  March  4,-1905,  for 
$1,700,  with  balance  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  $95.75. 

O.  L.  Whitelaw, 

Auditor. 
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OF  THE 
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OF   ST.   LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New  En- 
gland Society  of  St.  Louis." 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  consisting  of  six  members,  together 
with  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  ex-officio  members  thereof.  All  officers,  except  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually, and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected.  The  regular  term  of  office 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  three  years,  two 
being  chosen  each  year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office  that 
may  occur  shall  Ik1  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by 
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the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there  shall 
be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  other  business  of  importance  to  the  so- 
ciety may  be  transacted. 

IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  England 
birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  female 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  society  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a ny  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
by  a  majority  vote  of  those  members  present;  and  being 
so  admitted,  shall  become  a  member  thereof  on  paying 
the  admission  fee  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws. 

V. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the  annual 
dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the  Treas- 
urer on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If  the 
annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a 
period  exceeding  one  year,  the  society  or  the  Executive 
Committee  may  drop  such  member  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  payment  at  one  time 
of  fifty  dollars  by  any  regularly  elected  member  shall 
constitute  such  person  a  life  member  of  the  society,  and 
shall  entitle  such  person  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  so- 
ciety during  life  without  further  payments. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival  and 
dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the   Pilgrims,   in 
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December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee. Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to  the 
annual  dinner  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  dinner  on  the  payment  by  the  member  of 
such  additional  sum  as  the  committee  shall  deem  neces- 
sary, not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  invite  as  many  guests  to  participate  in  the 
dinner  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  shall  warrant. 
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Clark  Hamilton  Sampson  was  born  Sept.  17,  1849,  at 
Hatfield,  Massaelmetts.  He  was  the  son  of  Elijah  U., 
and  Agnes  (Hubbard)  Sampson.  The  founder  of  this 
branch  of  the  Sampson  family  in  America  was  Abraham 
Sampson,  who  came  from  England  and  joined  the  Ply- 
mouth colony  two  years  after  the  landing  of  the  "May- 
flower." Abraham's  brother  Henry  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica in  this  ship.  Abraham  married  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Nash,  a  captain  in  the  Duxbury  militia,  and 
their  son  Isaac  married  Lydia  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
and  Sarah  (Alden)  Standish  son  and  daughter  respect- 
ively, of  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden.  His 
great-grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Sampson  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Hat- 
field and  Northampton  and  then  entered  as  clerk  in  a 
large  dry  goods  store  in  the  last-named  place,  and  at 
twenty-one  he  was  secretary  of  a  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration there,  and  for  several  years  was  traveling  sales- 
man for  that  concern.  He  next  became  connected  with 
the  Corticelli  Silk  Mills  and  represented  this  interest  in 
New  York  City  until  he  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1879.  Here 
he  opened  the  St.  Louis  office  for  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  the  Corticelli  Silk  Mills,  throughout  the 
South  and  West.  Mr.  Sampson  was  also  a  director  in 
the  St,  Louis  and  Suburban  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Credit  Indemnity  Co.,  besides  several  other  busi- 
ness enterprises.  He  was  made  president  of  the  Colon- 
ial Trust  Co.,  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  He  was 
many  times  the  chairman  of  finance  committees  and  on 
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one  occasion  raised  $90,000  in  one  day,  at  the  time  the 
monument  to  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  erected.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  which  went  on  to 
Washington  and  secured  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention for  St.  Louis  in  1896  and  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  was  a  director  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Lindell  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
President  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  until 
a  few  months  before  his  death  and  deputy  governor  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  Missouri,  and  President 
in  1901  of  the  New  England  Society.  In  1881  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Ryer,  (niece  of  the  late  Isaac  Cook  of 
this  city).  Mr.  Sampson  died  March  31,  1904,  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  daughters. 
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September  29,  1904,  by  the  death  of  Melvin  L.  Gray 
the  New  England  Society  lost  its  oldest  member — one 
who  had  been  actively  identified  with  it  from  its  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Gray  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Vermont,  July  20, 
1815. 

His  grandfather  and  father  were  both  Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

He  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  1830.  He 
taught  school  in  Alabama  two  or  three  years  prior  to 
coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1842.  The  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  achieved  distinction  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  an  ac- 
tive philanthropist. 

He  identified  himself  with  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  its  organization  in  1853.  The  first  pastor, 
Rev.  Dr.  Post,  was  a  lifelong  friend,  and  it  was  in  this 
connection  that  his  benefactions  were  most  conspicuous. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


*Hon  William  M.  Evarts. 
♦General  Fitzhugh  Lee. 
♦John  P.  Newman,   D.  D. 
Thomas  Dimmock. 


♦General  William  T.  Sherman. 
♦General  John  Pope. 
♦Hon.  Samuel  Treat. 
Hon.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 


♦Deceased. 


MEMBEES  AND  ADDRESSES. 


A. 

Abbott,  Augustus  L 412  Security  Building 

Adams,  Charles  M 420  Olive  Street 

Adams,  Elmer  B U.  S.  District  Court 

Akin,   Thomas    14   Nicholson  Place 

Allen,  Edmund  T Wainwright  Building 

Andrews,  George  K Court  House 

Averill,  Alexander  T 4737a  Washington  Avenue 

B. 

Bailey,  Charles  H 208  North  Eighth  Street 

Baker,  George  A.,  Jr Second  and  Vine 

Baker,  Walter  H Clark  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street 

Barnard,  George  D Laclede  and  Vandeventer  Avenues 

Barrows,   J.  C Security  Building 
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Barstow,  Charles  W 617  North   Second   Street 

Bartlett,  George  M .14  South  Broadway 

Bascom,  Joseph  D 45  Westmoreland  Place 

Bemis,  Stephen  A 601  South  Fourth  Street 

Benedict,  Augustus  W Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets 

Birge,  Julius  C 4038  Duncan  Avenue 

Blackmer,  Lucien  R Equitable  Building 

Blackmer,  Lucien  Guy  Webster  Groves 

Blodgett,  Wells  H 5129  Washington  Boulevard 

Blossom,  Henry  M 5617  Cabanne  Avenue 

Boyd,  Willard   W 5321   Waterman   Avenue 

Bridge,  Hudson  Eliot   27  Westmoreland  Place 

Hrhlgea,  Ap  pinion  H 2007  Sou  111  Com  pi  on  A  von  no 

Brinsmade,  Hobart    4429   Morgan  Street 

Burnham,  Samuel  G 117  Locust  Street 

Bushnell,  David  I 109  North  Second  Street 

Butler,  James  G Mercantile  Trust  Company 

C. 

Carpenter,  George  O Russell  and  Compton  Avenues 

Catlin,  Daniel   Security  Building 

Catlin,  Ephron 15  Vandeventer  Place 

Chaplin,  Winfield  Scott Washington  University 

Clifford,  Alfred 22  Westmoreland  Place 

Cobb,  Charles   W.    S 4415   Morgan   Street 

Collins,  Lewis  E 5471  Delniar  Avenue 

Coleman,   Norman   J 3821  Westminster  Place 

Comstock,  T.  Griswold   3401  Washington  Avenue 

Cowdery,  E.  E 716  Locust  Street 

Cram,   George   T 415   Locust   Street 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Hanford   4396  Lindell  Boulevard 

Curtis,   Chester   B 5192   Page   Boulevard 
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D. 

Dana,  George  D 1440  North  Main  Street 

Day,  Asa  W 415  North  Fourth  Street 

Day,  Rev.  John  W 320  N.  Newstead  Avenue 

Dean,  William  B 4422  Westminster  Place 

Drake,   George   S 64   Vandeventer  Place 

Durgin,  Freeman  A Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 

E. 

Eddy,  Albert  M 500  North  Main  Street 

Eliot,  Edward  C Rialto  Building 

Elliott,  Howard   Globe-Democrat  Building 

F. 

Filley,   Chauncey   I    2700   Lawton   Avenue 

Fiske.  George  F 948  Laurel  Avenue 

Fling,  W.  W 527  Mermod  &  Jaccard  Building 

Frye,  Charles  H 4346  W.  Belle  Place 

G. 

Goddard,  Joseph  W 413  South  Seventh  Street 

Gregg,  Norris  B 811  North   Sixth   Street 

Gregg,  William  Henry   3013  Pine  Street 

H. 

Haynes,  Delos  R Missouri  Trust  Building 

Holbrook,  Walter  J Hotel  Beers 

Holmes,  John  H 520  Olive   Street 

Holton,   J.   B 520   Olive   Street 

Homer,   William   B 421   Olive   Street 

Hoyt,  Edward  R 4481  West  Pine  Boulevard 

Hubbard,  Robert  M 322  Pine  Street 

Hubbard,  Henry  F 

Humphrey,  Frank  W 113  North  Broadway 
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Jackson,   Edward   F 4400   Morgan   Street 

Judson,  Frederick  N Rialto  Building 

Kendrick,  Justin  S Equitable  Building 

L. 

Leonard,  L.  L Security  Building 

Lord,  John  K.,  Jr 314  Pine  Street 

Lowe,   S.  E Century  Building 

Ludington,  Frances  H 8  North  Main  Street 

M. 

Mekeel,  Charles  Haviland Cortright  Hall,  St.  Louis  County 

Merrell,  Charles  L Bank  of  Commerce 

Merriam,  Edwin  G Equitable  Building 

Moore,  Philip  North   3125  Lafayette  Avenue 

Morrill,  Henry  L 3805  Delmar  Avenue 

N. 

Newcomb,  George  A Tenth  and  Vine  Streets 

O. 

Orr,  Edward  S 3223  Lafayette  Avenue 

P. 

Paddock,  Gaius Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Paddock,  Orville   Tenth  and   Spruce  Streets 

Parker,  George  T Broadway  and  Locust  Street 

Parsons,  Charles 2804  Pine  Street 

Partridge,  Arthur  S 402  Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Pattison,  Everett  W Union  Trust  Building 

Patton,  Cornelius  H 3707  Westminster  Place 

Peabody,  W.  R Hotel  Berlin 
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Perkins,  Clarence  M 3643  Blaine  Avenue 

Perry,  George  W Ninth  and  Lucas  Streets 

Pike,  Sherman  B Colonist  Trust  Building 

Plant,  Frederick  S 814  North  Fourth  Street 

Plant,  George  H 3643  Washington  Avenue 

Pope,  Henry  0 5927  West  Cabanne  Place 

Post,  Lewis  W Equitable  Building 

R. 

Rice,  Frank  R 305  North  Fourth  Street 

Roblee,  J.  H 3657  Delmar 

Rowell,  Clinton  Rialto  Building 

Ryan,  Frank  K,    506  Olive  Street 

S. 

Sands,  James  T 320  Roe  Building 

Saunders,  William  Flewellyn   Business  Men's  League 

Sawyer,  Frank  O 213  North  Third  Street 

Sawyer,  I.  H 1018  Washington  Avenue 

Say,  Wm.  J 1034  Thornby  Place 

Shepley,  John  F St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Building 

Short,  Rev.  William   3692  Pine  Street 

Smith,  W.  D.  Griswold   815  Missouri  Trust  Building 

Snow,  Marshall  S Washington  University 

Southwick,  G.  E 1018  Washington    Avenue 

Spencer,  Horatio  N 2723  Washington  Avenue 

Spencer,  Selden  P Commonwealth  Trust  Building 

Stanard,  Edwin  0 305  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stearns,  Melvin   H 300    South   Fourth   Street 

Stickney,  William  A 209  North  Fourth  Street 

T. 

Taylor,  Frederick  W World's  Fair  Grounds 

Teachout,  Oscar  L 5352  Maple  Avenue 

Tebbetts,  Lewis  B Tenth  and  Spruce  Streets 

Trealease,  Wm Missouri  Botanical  Garden 

Tyzzer,  Walter  G 912  North  Taylor  Avenue 
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Van  Ornum,  John  Lane Washington  University 

W. 

Walbridge,  Cyrus  P Fourth  and  Market  Streets 

Walton,  Farwell  4121  North  Grand  Avenue 

Whitelaw,  Oscar  L 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitelaw,  Robert  H 409  North  Second  Street 

Whitman,  Charles  E 6900  South  Broadway 

Whitmore,  Henry  R 4030  Lindell  Boulevard 

Wolfe,  Daniel   R. Laclede   Building 

Wood,  Francis  C 224   Walnut   Street 

Wood,  Horatio  D Circuit  Court 

Wyman,  Henry  P 103  North  Third  Street 

Y. 
York,  F.  B 913  Carleton  Building 
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